GEISHA                                     ICI
even Shimbashi geisha houses for the purpose
of purification and to bring good luck. Ano-
ther old custom which has practically gone into
oblivion is that of the sparking flint on the back
of a departing geisha to bring her good luck for
the evening.
The Shimbashi girls now seldom find them-
selves saying natm no hana^ or wave flowers, in lieu
of salt for they have ceased to fear the use of the
word shio which was once shunned because sbi
means death. Nor are they prone to call shvyti
murasakz though they may on occasion substitute
this euphonious term for the regular name of soy
sauce. And nasbi (Japanese pear) is usually given
its correct name these days instead of arinomi* or
fruit in existence. Nasbi used to be detested by
superstitious geisha because nasbi means nil. There
are many similar words which have dual meanings,
one of which is ominous, which were rigidly
avoided in the old days and still are in some quar-
ters. The word suru or suri was avoided because
it meant to grind or wear away. Atari was usual-
ly substituted in such a case for it means to hit
something or be lucky.
More commonly used are the phrases with
special trade meanings to the geisha. A few still
greet Mr. Kubo and his colleagues with **i